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VARIOUS READINGS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
CONCLUDED. 
ti — 
Recapitulation of the Signs, from page 195. 

THE words immediately following the figures, unless designated by a 
sign, are the words in the text according to Griesbach. - - r. received 
or common reading.— + spurious words in the common reading, 
rejected by Griesbach.—{ words probably to be omitted,—* words 
possibly to be omitted.— om. words omitted in some copies, which 
probably should not be omitted.— add. words added in some copies, 
which should not be added.— || words added with some authority, 
which probably should not be added.— § words standing on nearly 
equal authority with the common reading. ~1 words not to be despis- 
ed, but yet the authority is insufficient.— r. § and r. {1 words rejected 
by Griesbach, which however have some authority, but not so good 
as those substituted in their room.—r. * words added by Griesbach, 


but upon the best authority. 


N.B. The words that follow either of the the above references, until 
you come to adash— are to be understood according to the expla- 


nation of the reference. 


—s> > 


Various Readings, &c. 


2nd. TimoTHy. 

Ch. iv. 1 Icharge thee ’ before 
God and ” Jesus Christ who will 
&c.— '+therefore— ''+the Lord. 
22 om. The Lord Jesus Christ 
be with thy Spirit—*The grace 
(or favour) of God be with you’ 
—’+Amen— 

Whole number about 50. 

TITUS. 
Of 32 various readings found 
in this epistle, there are none 


which materially alter the sense, 
TOL I, 








PHILEMON. 

20 refresh my bowels 
Christ— 'r. in the Lord. 
25. +Amen—[This word at the 
end of the epistles, in almost 
every instance is either spurious 
or at least very doubtfal.] 


Whole number 16. 
HEBREWS. 
Ch. IT. v. 7 +and hast set 
him over the works of thy hands 
III.‘ and high priest of our 
profession, ’ Jesus— '+Christ— 
V1. 10 and the ‘love which ye 
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| have shown— ‘+labour of—~ 
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290 | Various’ Readings 


VIL. 21 *according to the or- 
der of Malchisedec— 

X. 30 1 will recompense ; 
‘saith the Lord—- ‘{saith the 
Lord— 

XI. 13 but having seen them 
afar off,’ and having embraced 
them—'tand having been per- 
suaded of them— 

XII. 20 it shall be stoned’— 
or thrust through with a dart— 
24 add. By faith Moses, after 
he was grown up, slew the Egyp- 
tian, on account of the humbled 
state of his brethren— 

XIII. 21 to whom be glory to 
the ages ‘of ages. Amen— ‘tof 
ages— 25 The favour of God be 
with you all. ‘Amen— ’*Amen—- 

The various readings in this 
epistle noticed by Griesbach are 
about 190. Itis called an epistle, 
but it is rather a treatise, the 
authenticity of which is in some 
vespects doubtful. ‘* Origin says 
that no one can tell who was the 
author of it. It has been ascrib- 
ed to Paul, to Barnabas, to 
Luke, and to Timothy: but if 
Origin, the most learned and 
inquisitive writer in the third 
century, could not discover the 
author, it is in vain for us to at- 
tempt it, and we must be con- 
tent to remain in ignorance.” See 
Im, Ver. note. 


JAMES. 

There are about 90 various 
readings in this epistle noted by 
Griesbach, but none very im- 

ortant. ‘This also is one of those 
epistles the genuineness of which 
was disputed in the primitive 
church. But it is an excellent 
epistle and not unworthy of the 
apostle to whom it is generally 
ascribed. 











in the Episiles. 


] PETER. 

Ch. I. v. 22 Having purified 
your souls by obeying the truth 
‘through the spirit to unfeigned 
brotherly kindness— ‘tthrough 
the spirit— 23 by the word of 
God which liveth and remain- 
eth’— "fess rov wi:ave to the age— 

IT. 7 om. that stone which the 
builders rejected is become the 
head of the corner, and 

IV. 14 {On their part he is 
evil-spoken of, but on your part 
he is glorified—V. 14 tJesus— 
+Amen— 

Whole number in this epistle 
about 70. 

2 PETER. 

Ch. I. v. 1. om. Peter— om. 
and an apostle— 

IT. 11 bring not a blasphem- 
ing accusation against them ’be- 
fore the Lord— ‘thefore the 
Lord— 17 to whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness ‘to the 
age— ‘{to the age. 

IIt. 10 the day of the Lord 
will come as a thief’— ’tin the 
night— 18 *Amen— 

Whole number about 70. 

“ This epistle is placed by 
Eusebius amongst those books 
of the New Testament, the ge- 
nuineness of which was disputed 
in the primitive ages....Some 
have thought the first and third 
chapters genuine, but from the 
difference of style have doubted 
of the second’? Im. Ver. note. 
In the London editions of the 
Improved Version, the second 
chapter is wholly printed in ital- 
ic, as an indication of its being 
spurious. — 

1 JOHN. 

Ch. Il. v. 7 the old command- 
ment is the word which we have 
heard ‘from the beginning— 
‘from the beginning— 14 om. 














Various Readings in Revelation. 99} 


I have written unto you fathers, 
because ye have known him that 
was from the beginning— 23 om. 
but he that acknowledgeth the 
Son Lath the Father also— 

IV. 3 om. and every spirit that 
‘confesseth not Jesus is not of 
God— ‘r. confesseth not that Je- 
sus Christ is ‘come in the flesh— 

V.7, 8 And it is the spirit 
that beareth testimony; for the 
spirit is truth. ’For there are 
three who bear testimony, the 
spirit, and the water, and the 
blood; ’’and these three agree in 
one— ’r. For there are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit, and these three are one. 
And there are three that bear 
witness in the earth, the spirit, 
&c.— ‘om. and these three agree 
in one— 13 “These things I write 
unto you that ye may know that 
ye have everlasting life, who 
believe in the name of the Son 
of God— ‘r. These things I 
write unto you who believe in 
the name of the Son of God, that 
ye may know that ye have ever- 
lasting life, and that ye may be- 
lieve in the name of the Son of 
God— 21 +Amen. 

Whole number about 60, 

2 JOHN. 

About 20 various readings ; 
but none very important. The 
whole epistle, however, has been 
considered by some doubtful. 

3S JOHN. 

Nine various readings, none 
ef which, however, are mate- 
rial. These two short epistles 
of John were written to indi- 
viduats. Their style is very 
much like the first or general 
epistle, the authenticity of which 
was never called in question— 








JUDE. 

25 ‘to the only God, our Sa- 
viour, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, be glory ‘and majesty, 
dominion and power, as before 
all time, so now, and through. 
out all ages. Amen— ‘r. to the 
only wise God our Saviour, be 
glory and majesty, dominion and 
power, both now and through- 
out all ages. Amen— 

Whole number abvuut 40. 

«The epistle of Jude has as 
little evidence, either external 
or internal, in its favour, as 
any book of the New ‘Testa- 
ment.” Im. Ver. note. 


REVELATION. 


The Revelation’— ‘tof St. John 
the Divine— 

Ch. I. v. 8 {the beginning and 
the ending— 11 +f am Alpha 
and Omega, the first, and the 
last, and— ib. ‘to the seven 
churches— ‘7. to the churches 
in Asia— 13 midst of the ‘seven 
candlesticks— ‘{seven— 

If. 9 I know thy ‘works, and 
affliction— ‘works, and— 13 } 
know ‘thy works, and whom— 
‘*thy works, and— 19 I know 
thy ‘works, and love— '* works, 
and— 

III. 7 ‘the key of David— ’v. 
the keys of hades— 

V. 14 and the ‘elders fell 
down and worshiped’’— ‘+twen- 
ty-four— ‘thim that liveth to 
the ages of ages— 

VI. 2. 5. 8 {And I looked— 

VII. 5. 6, 7, 8 twere sealed— 

ten times ; all except the first 
and the last] 

VILLI. 7 r. om. and the third 
part of the earth was burnt u 
13 L looked and heard ‘an eagle 
flying in mid-heaven— ‘rv. an 
angel flying, &c. 
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292 Various Readings in Revelation. 


IX. 2 *and he opened the en- 
trance of the abyss— 

XI. 1 tand the angel stood— 
17 --and art to come— 

XIV. 1 ‘having his own name 
and his Father’s— ‘r. having 
his Father’s name— 5 for they 
are spotless’— ‘tbefore the 
throne of God— 

XVI. 1 I heard a loud voice 
‘out of the temple— ‘tout of the 
temple— $ fangel— 4. 8. 10. 
12 +angel— 14 ‘which go forth to 
the kings ’’of the whole world— 
’*which go forth— ‘tof the 
earth, and— 

17 +angel— a ‘loud voice 
came from the temple “of hea- 
ven— *loud— ‘tof heaven— 

XX. 5 om. But the rest of 
the dead lived not again, until 
the thousand years were finish- 
ed—10 om. to the ages of ages. 


- (or, as it is in the common ver- 


sion,) for ever and ever— 


The various readings in this 
book, noticed in Griesbach, are 
upwards of 800; but they con- 
tain nothing very material in 
point of doctrine ; and the book 
itself, being a vision which is so 
Jiable to be misconstrued, should 
not be relied on in support of 
any doctrine that is not clearly 
revealed in other parts of scrip- 
ture, less susceptible of miscon- 
struction. 


Thus we have gone through 
with a laboured task, which, some 
may think we might have as well 
spared ourselves the trouble, while 
others may feel very grateful for 
the information. Whether these 
facts are considered important or 
not, they are such as the christian 
world, generally speaking, have 
been kept totally in the dark about. 
if they are important to no one else, 
they must be considered import- 
ant to every minister of the gos- 








pel; for how ridiculous it scems 
to hear a man arguing, as we fre- 
quently do, and laying great stress 
upon some particular word, or 
words, when, perhaps, a thorough 
knowledge of the subject would 
either reject the word itself al- 
together, as spurious, or would 
substitute another, or others, in- 
stead thereof, or af least might 
show, that a different rendering 
of the word or sentence was more 
admissible. 

We have calculated the whole 
number of various readings no- 
ticed by Griesback to be nearly 
6000, and we have noticed some- 
thing less than 500; but it has 
been our endeavour to notice all 
the most important; so that it is 
our opinion, that if all those we 
have omitted were to be particu- 
larly noted, and criticised upon, 
nothing materially different could 
be made out from them, either in 
point of doctrine or practice. 


Hence we have performed, with 
considerable labour, what we con- 
ceive will be an acceptable ser- 
vice to all who wish for correct 
information on a subject of such 
vast importance as a knowledge 
of the scriptures is considered to 
be. It will show at least, and as 
we think, with convincing proof, 
the necessity of a new translation 
of the New Testament. Such a 
work is now in the press, and 
will progress with all possible 
dispatch ; for we cannot think, 
even for a moment, that the pub- 
lic, in this enlightened age, will 
suffer so important a work to 
fail for the want of patronage. 
{t has been thought by some, 
that the contemplated New Tes- 
tament would have succeeded 
better, if the word Univer- 
salist had been omitted on the 
title page. Of this we are well 
aware, and were not insensible of 
the fact at the time the prospectus 


i was issued; but then, to have 
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omitted it, would have appeared 
a little like deception; and al- 
though it might perhaps have been 
justified, upon the principle of 
Paul, who being crafty, caught 
some with ‘ guile,” yet, in this 
case we were not disposed to do 
it. For this Greek and English 
Testament will be a work as last- 
ing as time: it will be a living mo- 
nument of the labours of the edi- 
tor when he shall have finished 
his course on earth; and hence, 
he has no doubt, that, when the 
doctrine of Universalism is really 
understood to mean what the word 
imports, viz. a beliefin, and the 
practice of, uniyersal love, univer- 
sal benevolence, and universal cha- 
rity, then the doctrine of Uni- 
versalism (which his New Testa- 
ment will live to see, whether the 
editor sees it or not) will be as 
respectable as the doctrine of 
Christianity itself; yea, they will 
be considered both one, and per- 
fectly synonymous. | 
Se 


[The following was written for the Maga- 
zine of February, No. 7, but has been 
hitherto postponed for want of room. ] 


BEREAN SOCIETY. 

“The grave is the grand 
preacher of equality; it smiles 
at the senseless distinctions of 
human insects; it proclaims the 
level of sectarians; and in it the 
wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest: yet all 
live before that all-seeing eye 
that never sleeps.” 

Sermon. 

The subject before the Berean 
Society relative to the state of 
the dead, had involved with it 
the consideration of the nature 
ef man, and has excited some 
discussion respecting the idea 
generally entertained that man 
Consists of two parts, differing 
in their nature; termed soul and 
body. I humbly conceive, that 
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whatever hypothesis we may 
adopt, whether we suppose the 
human being to be only one 
material thing, or Consisting of 
an immaterial soul and a mate- 
rial body, it will not alter our 
belief, in afuture state, or shake 
the foundation of that hope we 
entertain of the final restitution 
of all things; for if man be- 
comes extinct at death, the same 
Almighty power that created 
can agajn restore, and manifest 
to man, that, as in Adam all 
die, even so iz Christ shall all 
be made alive. Or if we adopt 
the common opinion that spirit 
necessarily means an immaterial 
soul, can we doubt that when 
the earth returns to the earth as 
it was, the spirit shall return to 
the God who gave it, who is the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh. 
With regard to the corruptions 
that may be supposed to have 
originated from the doctrine of 
a separate soul, we at present 
have nothing to do, the truth 
and not the abuse, being the 
object of investigation, 

The only thing of much impor- 
tance in our eyes is the fact, that 
the volume of Revalation has 
long been held as opposed to rea- 
son, and men who were otherwise 
researchers into truth believing 
the prejudice of its followers to 
be the doctrines of Scripture, 
have rejected with disdain what 
they supposed to be contrary to 
the unering and harmonious 
Jaws which Deity had implanted 
in all the various forms of matter. 
Thus the doctrines of atonement, 
the divinity of Jesus, and the pre- 
existence of souls, has driven 
many from the profession of 
Christianity, who would have 
been an honor, by their talents, 
respectability and virtue to the 
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christian name, whereas had they 
but examined they would perhaps 
have found that scripture was as 
silent as reason on the subject. 
Let no offence betaken at this re- 
mark, none is intended, for we 
have felt as many as ourreaders 
do, and are candid to confess that 
we would reject any doctrine be 
it scriptural or not, which we 
thought incompatible with that 
light of reason which God has 
given to every man to profit with. 

According to Herodotus the 
Egyptians were the first who 
maintained that the soul of man 
is immortal, that when the body 
dies it enters into that of some 
other animal and when it has 
transmigrated through all ter- 
restrial, marine and flying ani- 
mals it returnsin three thousand 
years to the body of a man again, 
Ed. Steph. p 137— Is it altoge- 
ther improbable that this idea so 
common now among the natives 
of Hindostan has been imported 
with the idea of the Trinity to 
those who in eur religious jour- 
nals boast so much of the triune 
faith of the Braminical Priests? 

Mr. Toland in his Letters to 
Serena corroborates the Egyp- 
tian origin of the soul “ Their 
way of burying was by em- 
balming the dead bodies, 
which they deposited in a sub- 
terranean grotto, where they 
continued intire for thousands 
of years: so that before any no- 
tion of seperate and immortal 
souls, the common language 
was that, such a one was under 
ground, that he was carried 
over the river Achesusia by 
Charon, (the public ferryman, ) 
and laid happily to rest in the 
Elysian fields, the common bu- 
rying place near Memphis,” p. 
45.—Whether the- Jewish idea 
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of Paradise was not derived 
from this and modified to the 
customs of the nation, my rea- 
ders are at liberty to judge. 

That such an Opinion is not 
authorised by scripture we shall 
attempt to show, and if success- 
full, how much will it lead us to 
admire that volume which dis- 
played true wisdom to man, 
whilst the world lay buried in 
darkness, or was only illumined 
by the ignis fatuus of a false 
philosophy as opposite to rea- 
son, as it was destructive to the 
dignity of man. 

If we view the description of 
the creation in Genesis, as lite- 
ral we find that man (of course 
all that was necessary to consti- 
tute him such) was formed of the 
dust of the ground, and that God 
breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became 
a living soul, the word rendered 
soul is the same that is rendered 
creatures. 

«« All the souls that came out 
with Jacob into Egypt, which 
came out of his loins, all the souls 
were threescore and six.” Gen. 
xlvi. 26. 

If they walked about without 
bodies, it is a wonder that Mo- 
ses did not give a particular de- 
scription of them, and their 
manner of living, whether they 
could see without eyes, &c.? 
but if by souls we understand 
persons, then there is no difli- 
culty in the account. 

Job says that man lieth down 
and riseth not till the heavens be 
no more. 

St. Paul, in his brilliant and 
conclusive reasoning in 1 Cor. 
xv. informs the Corinthians, 
that, “if Christ be not risen 
your faith 7s vain, ye are still 
in your sins, Then those also 
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that are fallen asleep in Christ, 
have perished.” 

Now would not this argu- 
ment be indeed shallow if there 
was a soul which immortal in 
its nature, winged its flight in 
the article of death, to other 
worlds, how could the non-re- 
gurrection of Jesus be perishing 
to that which never can die. But 
on the other hand should we 
suppose that the homogenous 
nature of man had died, and 
could not be brought to life but 
through Jesus, would not the 
reasoning of a Paul tend to 
make us not almost but alto- 
gether believers. 

It was objected on scriptural 
grounds, that a passage which 
enquires ** who knoweth the 
spirit of man that goeth upward, 
and the spirit of the beast that 
goeth downward.” 

This, if it proves any thing 
for immaterialism, proves too 
much, for if the spzrié is the 
soul, then the beast has a soul 
as well as man, an idea which 
perhaps would not be relished 
by the pride of man—it may 
mean nothing but the breath, or 
perhaps the nature of the two 
beings. 

A passage in Rev. vi. was 
also brought in opposition, that 
of the souls of those who had 
been slain for the word of God, 
&c. If we view this literally, 
we must wonder that vengeance 
is in the bosom of those under 
the altar; but take it in any 
light, they were beings that 
could speak, could be seen, and 
be clothed with white-robes. 

The transfiguration on the 
mount was also adduced, but it 
was not shown that Elias or 
Moses had ever existed without 
bodies. 
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Some arguments were bro’t 
forward in the society with re- 
gard to trances, &c. but if these 
could not be explained on natu- 
ral principles, they would have 
no weight, because they are 
contradictory. We readof one 
man who returned to life again 
after having seen two lakes, in 
one of which souls were tor- 
mented with heat, and in the 
other with cold, and that when 
a soul had been so long in the 
hot lake that it could endure no 
longer, it would leap into the 
cold one. If the cold lake had 
been left out, this trance would 
have passed as gospel, but un- 
fortunately for its fate, brim- 
stone and fire were in fashion: 
for a consistent elucidation of 
trances the reader may peruse 
the work of Dr. B. Rush, a 
Universalist and man of sci- 
ence. 

As the scriptural view of the 
subject has been treated of at 
some length in the first volume 
of the Messenger, under the sig- 
nature of Z. we beg our readers 
to turn to that article for fur- 
ther information, on that part 
of the subject. 

The man who views nature 
with the calm delight of true 
philosophy, must be sensible 
that wherever he directs his at- 
tention, whether to the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, 
or to investigation of the law by 
which the worlds grand ma- 
chine subsists, there is a Cir- 
cumference of darkness to bound 
his circle of knowledge, a limit 
to all his researches, a line 
which no industry however 
great, no abilities however 
splended, will enable him to 
pass. 

These thoughts spring up the 
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moment we attempt to define 
what matter is, or to lay down 
with dogmatical authority what 
powers cannot be inherent in 
its substance, and the more man 
reflects on this subject, the more 
will he be convinced that a de- 
parture from true philosophy 
instead of accumulating know- 
Jedge, only gives birth to theo- 
ries, and monstrous chimeras 
which dissipate like the summer 
cloud before the light of sci- 
ence. : 

From what we know of mat- 
ter, we judge it penetrable, and 
endowed with the powers of at- 
traction and repulsion, that it 
is not impenetrable seems to be 


proved by the numerous facts 


of the science of optics, that 
light will pass through the hard- 
est bodies, as glass, chrysta', 
&c. without impinging on any 
point, and we conclude, from 
the fact of light being reflected 
from a point some distance from 
the body, that the power which 
it meets with is repulsive, and 
that solidity had nothing to do 
with the reflection, we observe 
in every days experience that 
insects walk on water without 
wetting their feet, that water 
fowls have their feathers dry, 
that the links of a chain are not 
in absolute contact, nay, the 
particles which compose a bar 
of iron are at a distance from 
each other, as the expansion and 
contraction will prove if we 
heat the bar after having fitted 
it to a hole in another piece of 
iron; these and many more 

rove that repulsion is connect- 
ed with matter. 

In the works of philosophy 
we will find facts and experi- 
ments proving attraction, in- 
deed unless there be such a pow- 








er we would not be able to con- 
ceive how the planetary bodies 
are kept in their spheres, nor 
how any atom of matter can be 
connected with another, and if 
we should suppose that there is 
no solidity in nature, but the 
union of these powers, in differ- 
ent propositions perhaps we 
would not stray far from the 
mark, yet that this would afford 
us a know!edge of what matter 
is we doubt, because attraction 
itself, the Newtonian lever of 
philosophy is unknown as to its 
nature. 


“ Causa latet vis est notissima.”’ 


The ignorance of man should 
teach him to be modest rather 
than assert that sensation and 
thought are incompatible with 
matter, the nature of which he 
is unacquainted with, for if ex- 
tension and attraction can re- 
side in a body why not thought? 


As an immaterial thing that 
is a something which has no 
property common to bodies 
which surround us, is what we 
have no idea of, we shall not 
attempt to deny its existence, 
for from the limited nature of 
human faculties, many things 
may exist of which man is in 
total ignorance, neither will we 
deny that man is immaterial, 
we care not for the term, but 
shall only aitempt to prove that 
man soul and body, all that con- 
stitute him human, is of the same 
nature. 

That the difference between 
man and some other animals is 
very slight, is well known, but 
as this is not the place for such 
a comparison, nor would it be 
altogether proper for many of 
our readers, we will refer to 
works where the subject 1s 
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treated of at length. The article | 
Mazology in the Edmb. Encye. | 
displays some Strong points of re- | 
semblance as to :ind | 

Men have always been puzzled | 
to explain mind in the brute as | 
the result of organization, whilst | 
they deseribe the human mind as | 
similar in many respects, as spiri- 
tual, i.e. independent of body. Is 
there not more difference hetween 
a Newton and av idzot, than there 
is between the latter and the edu- 
cated ourang-outang, and does net 
the mind in all, diifer in degree 
only! 

Mr. Locke, a metaphysician of 
no ordinary stamp, says, in his 
Essay, “ that flies and mites have 
immortal sovls will probably be 
looked on as going a great way to 
serve an liypothesis. Many how- 
ever, have been compelled by the 
analogy between men and brutes 
to go thus far. J do not see how | 
they van stop short of it,” vol. i. p. | 
148.—and if immortal souls be- 
long to one, we do not see how 
philosophers can stop short of 
considering immortality the pro- 
perty of the other. 

It is true that the brute is said 
to possess instinct whilst man pos- 
sess both instinct and reason, but 
on fair principles it is presumed 
this difference will vanish, the 
brain being organized differently 
from other parts will have an ac- 
tion peculiar to itself; now in- 
stinct is no more than the result of 
impressions on the internal organs, 
in man and the brute creation, 
leading each to provide sustenance 
for life, and to reproduce the spe- 
cies, and if the brute has desires 
more ungovernable than man, is 
it not from the extent of surface 
of the internal organs, as the sto- 
mach, &c. being greater in pro- 
portion than the brain, but we 
jind that brutes can restrain their 
appetites, or provide fer them as 
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man does, hence there is a some- 
VOL, I, 


thing differing from the iustinct 
we have described, a result of the 
brain if you please the trstinct of 
the brain. 

Man having a brain very large, 
and external senses more perfect, 
has this iastinet of the brain in a 
creater degree than the brute, and 
unless we admit more causes to ex- 
plain appearances than are neces- 
sary, we must conclude that the 
same cause prodices a similar effect 
in both instances. 

If we lay aside the prejudices 
we possess, and divest the subject 
of that religious awe which has 
been thrown upon it, we may pos- 
sibly ascertain that mind is the re- 
sult of organization. We cannot 
recollect our first thought, and we 
are apt to forget that we actually 
learned to think; we are lead to 
suppose that thought is involun- 
tary, let us then endeavour to find 
out how we attained ideas. Had 
you an idea of the colour and fi- 
gure of any bedy before you saw 
it? if not then had you never been 
blessed with sight, all the ideas 
you now have of the shape and 
appearance of bodies would have 
been wanting to you, and these 
ideas partaking of the same nature 
as the bodies that gave rise to 
them, and compounded as the trees 
aad fields which surround you, 
these ideas which are or make a 
portion of mind would have de- 
prived your soul of some of its 
parts. Now, suppose the sense 
of hearing, smell! and tasting taken 
from you, and you suppose four 
fifths of your soul destroyed, for 
you would scarce have any thing 
to prove you were a mental being, 
and as the mind is made up of 
ideas, you would have but a mine 
only susceptible of touch or feel- 


ing, an ideot’s being. If, though 


there be an immaterial soul that is 
clogged with the organs wé pos- 
sess, what proof have we of its 
existence; Uoes it hear better 
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without the organ of sound; dose 
it see better, think better, depriv- 
ed of the organs not necessarily 
essential to life. . 

It may be said that the mind is 
frequently bright when fever is 
consuning the body, but to prove 
any thing it should afvays (not fre- 
quently) be so; besides the brain 
may be healthy when the other 
organs are diseased; to assert, 
that after death the soul, or mind, 
(for I conside® them the same,) 
thinks better, would be an asser- 
tion, not only unwarranted, but 
absolutely contrary to all we know, 
we might with as much propriety 
suppose motion to exist after death 
as mind, and as we never obse:ve 
motion in a human being unless 


connected with an animated or- . 


ganization, so we judge that mo- 
tion and mind cannot exist but 


- with such a state, motion bearing 


the same relation to the muscles 
as mind does to the nervous sys- 
tem. Man comes into the world 
with a capacity to acquire ideas, 
at first every thing is confused, 
like the man who would view a 
large museum with a single glance, 
all is indistinct and confused, and 
there exists no correct idea of any 
object seen, but by experience, by 
comparivg one with another, ob- 
serving the resemblances of things. 
and the properties common to 
each class of substances, the mind 
acquires correct views, thus in the 
museum of nature, every thing 
with a leaf is first supposed a tree, 
but by analysis, we come to dis- 
tinguish the size and specie, until 
our mind has acquired correct 
thoughts in all this research, we 
find Lis the organs of scnse which 
teach, one sense correcting the 
crrors of another until hxman per- 
fection is attained, it is thus we 
trace nature through her various 
windings up to the footstool of 
her God, and observe the nice 
proportions and immutable Jaws 
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he has traced through the srand 
fabric of the uuiverse., 

Should the native of the forest 
visit our theatre and view the va- 
ried movements of the human fi- 
gure in dancing, he would scarce- 
ly believe that this elegant accom- 
plishment was acquired by slow 
and patient efforts; he would hard- 
ly suppose that there was more tui- 
tion required than in drawing his 
bow, he would as men do with 
thought, conclude it involuntary, 
yet there is as much art in think- 
ing well as in dancing well. 

When the child commences 
learning on a musical instrument, 
the keys, the notes, &¢. required 
time to be acquainted with, the 
first efforts are wretched, and 
grating to the ear, much time is 
consumed before he beccmes even 
a tolerable performer, Ly applr 
cation however he will attain such 
perfection, as to be able to play 
off the most difficult pieces with- 
out his mind attending scarcely to 
the notes, his fingers scem to 
know the keys, his performance 
seems involuntary. 

In thinking the same diflicul- 
ties are encountered, man must 
acquire a proper knowledge of the 
mode of correctly touching his 
organs of sense which are the 
keys of his machine, and however 
imperfect his first efforts at think- 
mg, still industry will fhally pre- 
vail, and in proportion to his ca. 
pacity, he will exhibit a harmony 
of thought, that will entrance the 
mind; he will even be able to 
think on one subject whilst he is 
engaged in a different one, yet 
all this is in the same light as 
above, involuntary. 

Where is the tune after it is 


‘played, where is thought after it 


is generated, retouch the keys in 
a similar manner you have the 
tune again, so memory is but an 
action of like kind. 

When we consider that the fex, 














































letters in the alphabet may be so 
combined as to produce most co- 
pious languages; when we reflect 
that a few notes may be so vari- 
ously arranged as to furnish us 
with all the immense variety of 
music, shall we wonder that the 
senses of man can be so managed 
as to produce the sublime concep- 
tions of genius, and to give birth 
to abilities that have brilliated on 
the moral world, and so daz-léed 
mankind, as to lead them to ano- 
ther world for a cause to form an 
imaginary soul, which disdaining 
the trappings of material things, 
will soar unsullied to that celes- 
tial canopy round the diadem of 
the Great I AM. 

If we suppose man to consist of 
two natures, we have some difli- 
culties to encounter with regard 
to the state of the soul in swoon- 
ing ; does the soul leave the body? 
if it soars on celestial pinions toa 
brighter world, why is it brought 
again to inhabit the vile tenement 
of day, or why is it permitted to 
forget the occurrences 01 its flight, 
for whatever truth there may be 
in Mahomets journey, christians 
sive little credence to it. 

If there is a day appointed to 
judge mankind when the righteous 
are to be inducted in the sacred 
court of heaven, and the wicked 
to be dragged to the horrors of a 
boundless fathomless abyss, what 
use will the orthodox have for the 
body if soul is immortal, will the 
spirit be clogged with the body at 
the resurrection morn, or will it 
be necessary for the wicked soul 
to be incorporated to punish it? 
and if the soul be spiritual how 
does the faculties of which it is 
made up become destroyed, or 
corrupted. 

We have said “ that in propor- 
tion to his capacity” man will pro- 
duce a harmony of thought, for 
@s some men are born wth a mus- 


enlar system more powerful than 
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others, so they are organized in 
the nervous systsm with more or 
less capacity. ‘That the minds of 
men depend very much ou their 
bodies, is what few doubts who 
have considered the temperaments 
of the human species, and there 
live few men who have not formed 
to themselves some mode of judg- 
ing from the countenance, tiie dis- 
position and abilities of their fel- 
low beings, we know the passions 
give a strong mark to the appear- 
ance of man. 

Physiologists have marked out 
the outlines of a system, which 
may some day be filled up, in 
which from physical appearances 
they pronounce with as much cer- 
tainty as interest and education of 
men will permit them, the charac- 
ter of the individual 

The equipoise of the sanguine- 
ous system with the lymphatic, 
the ruddy countenagce, anima- 
tion, &c. will form a being in 
whom conception will be rapid, 
and imagination brilliant, this ts 
more or less the character of 
youth, this character is pour- 
trayed in history in the lives of 
some celebrated men, among the 


‘moderns the Duke of Kkichelieu 


affords a striking instance, ‘* so 
amiable, fortunate in war, light 
and inconstant to the end of his 
career.” As modificatio.. of this 
temperament, classes with it, a 
Cesar and a Brutus, Mahomet, 
Charles X11. a Cromwell, and 
last, not least, that landmark of 
our times to future ages, the cele- 
brated though untortunate Na- 
oleon. 

Tasso, Resseau, and Zimmer- 
man, may be classed with another 
groupe, &c. &c. 

Enough has been said to lead 
the mind to this study, for it is 
not our province to enter in this 
place into minutiz, to the writers 
on Philosophy, especially the 
French, we recommend our rea 
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ders. The varieties of the hu- 
man race also give support to the 
influence that structure has on 
mind, and a consideration of 
these subjects may lead us to 
hopes that the keys of the human 
Instrument were made such as 
they are by the wisdom of that 
Supreme Master, and that in his 
eye their combinations will pro- 
duce a harmony evincing that 
** whatever is, is right.” 

With regard to the seat of 
thought in man, many tlieories 
have been forméd. The brain 
and the nerves are the same sub- 
stance as far as we know, but 
whether the former is the sole 
seat of thought we have yet to 
learn, that the nerves carry tu the 
brain each sensation, and again 
receives a corresponding impres- 
sion, is, with us, involved in 
doubt, besides, instances are so 
numergus of the brain being par- 
tially destroyed by the cut of the 
sabre and by ulceratiou, also by 
the dropsy in the head, without 
destroying mind, that we cannot 
allirm that the brain alone thinks. 

Mr. Bell says, that the nerves 
bear a relation to the necessities 


of the animal, and that there is — 
‘* a property in the nerves inde- - 


pendent of the brain.” Whatever 
may be the truth, we cannot con- 
ceive of any thing acting on the 
body which has nothing common 
with it; a hard body may act on 
a soft one, (that is a less hard 
one,) but for spirit to have a seat 
in, and act on that which has no 
property in common with it, we 
have yet to learn. 

After all, we are like the por- 
ters of a large city, as says a 
French author, we know all the 
streets, but are ignorant of what 
is going on in the houses. How 
man thinks, is dark, and perhaps 
we shall never know until it 
pleases the Author of our nature 
to bestow on ys more extensive 
faculties, 
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_. Hostily thrown togother, our 
ideas are penned in the order they 
originated, and it would be dit- 
ficult to give an explicit view of a 
subject which is connected with 
other sciences so intimately that 
we scarce know the dividing line. 

Let it not be supposed. that be- 
cause we doubt of the spiritual 
nature of the soul, we think a re- 
surrection impossible, for our 
ideas on this we refer to Z. first 
volume. Man observing certain 
causes producing certain effects, 
has called this order, the laws of 
nature, but low little has he in- 
vestigated ! too little by far to as- 
sert that another life is incom- 
patible with nature; if the salt, 
when dissolved, its particles dif+ 
fused through a portion of gate, 
can be re-chrystalised, and as- 
sume the form of its primitive nu- 
cleus, why can not man, after 
being corrupted and diflused, be 
ealled again to life by the Grand 
Almighty Chemist; in the form 
of the nucleus that nature may 
have given to him as she has to 
other bodies, his germ unchange- 
able in its nature may be again 
called forth, without a violation 
of nature’s law: the Aloe that 
blooms and blosomis at tourscore, 
is apparently contrary to the co- 
dex natura in the eyes of those 
who scanning but a very litle 
part, say to the Ruler of worlds, 
so far canst thou go, and hither 
thy laws bind thee. 

Asking an apology for theoriz- 
ing. which the subject seemed to 
lead to, we close, in humble de- 
pendence on that Being who pro- 
vides for us even whilst we are 
unconscious of our mode of exist- 
ence, and however erroneeusly 
man may think, still it cannot 
change the disposition of God 
who is good unto all, and whose 
tender mercies are over all the 
works of his hands. 


BE REA. 
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The first Chapter of Genesis. 


THE FIRST CHAPTER OF 
GENESIS. 

Tue first chapter of Genesis 
mav be considered as an exor- 
dium to the Bible. The sacred 
penman, ina single page, has, 
in bold allegory, related a va- 
riety of events, circumstances 
and transactions, which com- 
mand the most consummate at- 
tention. T'o one scanty chapter 
has he contined the work of the 
creation. Arid yet, so fully has 
he accomplished every thing the 
erandenr of the subject demand- 
ed, that; curiosity is captivated, 
and the soul impressed by every 
sentence. 

«In the beginning, God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth— 
and the earth was without form, 
and void—darkness overshadow- 
ed the face of the deep ; and the 
spirit of God moved upon the 
waters !” 

The true sublime of language 
opens upon us in this passage. 
it is truth arrayed in the deco- 
rations of Oriental poetry. ‘The 
earth was without form .—it was 
the reign of Chaos and of No- 
bit;—matter and motion were 
in the utmost disorder ;—no dis- 
tinction, no harmony, no regu- 
larity ;—all those materials, 
which were presently command- 
ed by the Almighty A cittaet to 
compose an according system, 
were void !— 

ih this verse, as through a 
mirror, we see this delightful 
universe, in its state of anar- 
chy: we look, as it were, into 
the regions of the past, and are 
struck with a view of things, 
even hefore the beginning. How 
wide—how incomprehensible— 
how intinite, the confusion! a 
promiscuous assemblage of dis- 
cordant stones, and all the ma- 
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terials—the riches—of a heau- 
teous world, tumbled together 
without use or form. But, the 
thick gloom obstructs our view, 
and yet we behold, or think we 
behold, the mighty and immor- 
tal Spirit of the Deity himseis, 
moving upon the waters—The 
elements hear and obey ;—the 
mighty work of wonders is be- 
gun; let such, therefore; as are 
abie to enjoy the awful scene ex- 
hibited in this verse, indulge 
their admiration, by proceeding 
to the next, which displays at 
once, omnipotence and benign- 
ity! AND GOD SAID LET THERE 
BE LIGHT AND THERE WAS 
LIGHT.—There is no possibility 
of reading this without a tremor 
of veneration ; there is no think- 
ing upon it without astonish- 
ment. It is at once so amazing 
an instance of power and kind- 
ness, of tenderness and author- 
ity, that, the enraptured reader 
knows not which attribute most 
to reverence. 

Indistinguishable darkness 
had sat brooding upon the face 
of the deep, previous to the com- 
mand—Let there be light—and 
there was light—the word was 
issued by the Creator, and the 
order was obeyed in the same. 
instant. But, what were the 
benevolent consequences of this 
command ?—no less than the 
bringing into existence, a uni- 
verse, with all the elegances— 
all the conveniences belonging 
to it ;—the division of seasons, 
the establishment of the. planets 
—and the general accommoda.- 
tion for the service of the favo- 
rite creature! 

In the remaining verses of 
the chapter, the economy, the 
wisdom, and the bounty of pro- 
vidence are displayed in alt the 
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simplicity and purity of sacred 
literaturé. Where is the barren 
fancy that doth not kindle, as it 
proceeds, with the glorious suab- 
ject! Where is the heart that 
feels not the mercies which re- 
sulted from the orders of the 
original parent of all? 


The celestial, vivifying spirit 
no sooner began to move, than 
all things sprang into existerice: 
the day for delight—the night 
for repose—the breath of the 
morning became embalmed-— 
and the evening breezes bore 
healthful blessings on their 
youthful wings :—the water be- 
came obedient, retiring to their 
bounds, and the earth smiled 
with variegated verdure :—aui- 
mals of various species—some 
adapted to the wood—some to 
the wave—some exulting in their 
speed—others contented with 
their slowness—some trusting to 
the foot—others mounting upon 
the wing, sported over creation. 
"Phen, but not till then, was 
man created! ‘The world being 
now fit for the reception of such 
an inbabitant, he was introduced 
upon the scene as master of the 
mighty drama—in the similitude 
of his Almighty Master. with 
the face of acherub, the form of 
a.God, he was born for domi- 
nion—authority sat on his brow, 
his-eye denoted his power, and 
the father put in his hand the 
sceptre of command !—Then 
arose woman—the loveliest of 
ereation’s works—the compan- 
ion, the friend, the wife of his 
greatness. Thus was society 
founded upon the endearments 
of love and innocence, the lambs 
bleated forth their joy—the birds 
sang amidst the branches+man 
triumphed in his honors, and the 








Deity surveyed his work, and 
behold, it was very coop! 

Modern writers, sensible of 
the beauty of this admirable 
Opening of the sacred books, 
have viewed it as worthy their 
imitation, and, without any scru- 
ple, have adopted it as a pat- 
tern! and yet, neither moderns 
nor ancients, have equalled the 
brevity, the sublimity and per- 
spicuity of Moses. It is need- 
less to run into the catalogue of 
instances. the general defect is 
obvious!—The greatest Epic 
poets among the ancients, Homer 
and Virgil, have been compli- 
mented on the conciseness of 
their exordiums, but neither the 
Hiad, nor Euclid, possess the 
varied excellencies which are 
compressed, without being 
crowded, in the first chapter of 
Genesis? 

~<a e— 
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(Continued from page 272.) 
REVIEW OF PRIMITIVE THE- 
OLOGY. 

Passing from the preface of 
this volume, we now come to 
lecture first; entitled ‘‘ Curist’s 
MEDIATORY HONOURS.” ‘The 
text is found in John viii. 54. 
“It is my Father that honour- 
eth me, of whom ye say, that he 
is your God.” 

With a brief introduction, the 
preacher comes at his subject, by 
saying, ‘‘ I shall apply the just 
and forcible remonstrances of 
the text, to such of you my 
hearers, as profess to be wor- 
shippers of God, and yet deny 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” He 
proceeds—“ As it is not grant- 
ed by any of the characters 10 
question, that there are any 1n- 
spired writings, I shall attemp* 
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on merely rational ground, to 

rove that Christ, as he affirms, 
is honored of God. I take no- 
thing for granted but that a God 
exists, and is an intelligent and 
designing agent, who created 
and who governs the world. On 
this basis 1 hope to prove that 
God has favoured us with a re- 
velation—that through this me- 
dium he speaks in exalted terms 
of Christ, and that he is equally 
honored by providential events.” 

That the work Mr. H. thus 
undertook, was worthy of his 
talents and profession—that the 
means were as efficacious, as 
abundant which he anticipated 
to use, there can be no doubt— 
and that he succeeded in es‘ab- 
lishing the fact, that Christ was 
honoured of the Father is also 
admitted. But as the idea which 
he would conycy to the mind of 
his readers in proving these 
‘““MEDIATORY HONOURS, Is that 
ofa Supreme Divinity existing 
in the Saviour, or iu other words 
demonstrating the doctrine of 
the Trinity; we think he has 
fallen very short of this, the 
grand object of his pretensions. 

It will be our business in this 
number, not so much to disprove 
this doctrine of the Redeemer, 
being also the true and proper 
Jehovah—the very God—the 
self-existent Creator of the 
world, as to show the reasoning 
and testimony of Mr. H. to be 
by no means parallel to the cha. 
racter of this extraordinary po- 
sition, which he has given this 
lecture to substantiate. 

Before, however, we com- 
mence our remarks on this in- 
teresting question; the reader's 
attention is solicited to the sin- 
gular nature of the first part of 
#¢ quotation, we have made 


| 











from Lecture Ist. It was our 
impression, and we believe the 
impression of the religious pub- 
lic, that Mr. H.’s hearers, were, 
if not what is popularly known 
by the epithet of experimental 
Christians, at least they were 
friendly to religion, and be- 
lievers so far, as to admit the 
inspiration of the scriptures, and 
the mission of Jesus. No no- 
tion could have been entertain- 
ed by any one, that a church and 
congregation, whose’ real and 
honest worth and piety, Mr. H. 
has oftentimes, beth from the 
pulpit and the press most con- 
spicuously proclaimed, were in 
any part, composed of down- 
right infidels—of persons, whose 
scepticism is so extensive, as to 
deny a Saviour, and renounce 
the belief of the scriptures being 
a production of divine revela- 
tion! And if such be not the 
preacher's declaration, then we 
know not how he could have 
more positively pourtrayed in- 
fidelity. Witness his expres- 
sions—* I shall apply this just 
and forcible remonstrance (the 


text, John viii. 54.) to such of 


you my hearers as profess to be 
worshippers of God and yet de- 
ny our Lord Jesus Christ! As 
it is not granted by the charac- 
ters in question, (that is by such 
infidel hearers) that there are 


. any inspired writings, I shalt 


attempt on merely rational 
grounds to prove.” &c. Reader 
canst thou make more or less of 
this language, than the deduc- 
tion just drawn? canst thou so 
construe it, as not to be a direct 
impeachment of the Christian 
principles of a portion of that 
respectable congregation? If 
unbiassed opinion determiné, as 
it must, negatively—what is 
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thy judgement of that courtesy, 
which leads a christian pastor 
thus publicly to promulgate so 
severe an imputation against a 
portion of his supporters ? Our 
own impression, is, that Mr. 
H. never designed to say, what 
he has said, but that be meant 
to be understood with the fol- 
lowing qualification, * I shall 
apply, &c. (the text,) to such of 
you my hearers as possibly may 
deny, &c.—or, ** if there shall 
perchance, be such persons pre- 
sent, as deny the Lord Jesus and 
divine revelation, I shall apply, 
&c. Either of these forms of 
expression, might have been 
used, and no exception could 
have been taken, because it was 
quite possible, some transient 
individual, or more, might have 
been within the preacher’s hear. 
img. it is impossible for this 
worthy minister to prétend ex- 
fenuation wpon any other 
ground, than that, which our 
own volunteered apology offers. 

But upon reading the sen- 
tence again, it would appear 
impossible for him to escape 
the censure os that discerning 
audience, even upon _ that 
rround ; for it is conceived, they 
wou!d reply in language similar 
to the fullowing :— 

‘Sir, your apology is inad- 
missible, because this sermon 
was not the result of incident, 
to a strange and promiscuous 
audience; but a premeditated 
discourse, intended for the 
press, and delivered to a people 
with whom you have been for 
years particularly acquainted ; 
and becausé your impeachment 
of our Christian faith, 1s nota 
Riere pardonable peradventure 
there be such deniers,’ 


$6 if 
&c. btit a bréad assertion, viz. 
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** to such of you my hearers, as 
deny our Lord Jesus and dispute 
that there are any inspired writ- 
ngs |”? 

We have thus ventured the 
strongest excuse the natureofthe 
case admits, and we hope for 
Mr. H.’s pardon, inasmuch as it 
is more consonant with true 


| ** primitive theology,” and we 


trust with bis feelings also, to 
suifer the mortification that may 
flow from the detection of his 
error of language, than the re- 
preach, which intentional ca- 
lnainy would inevitably excite. 
Mr. H. in pursuanee of his ob- 
ject of establishing the fact, that 
‘¢ Christ was honored of God,’’ 
a fact that we most heartily ad- 
mit, in every sense, in which 


the scripture unfolds, speaks 


the following language :—‘“‘ ‘To 


our first parents, he, (Jesus,) 


was desicnated under the gene- 
ral character of a Saviour: and 
to the patriarchs before and 
after the: fiood, with greater 
clearness and much more at 
large in the same august capa- 
city. Anillustrious succession 
of prophets, including Encech, 
Moses, David, Isaiah and Da- 
niel, at the distance of many 
centuries, foretold in simple, 
yet lofty and glowing terms, his 
descent to our lost world, to- 
gether with tbe time, manner, 
object and glorious Consequences 
of it.” 

Now, we respectfully ask, is 
all this true? and if it be, is 
its truth predicated upon the 
scripture, or upon Mr. H.’s own 
ispse dixit? Itis adinitted, that 
to our first parents,an intimation 
of redemption from moral death, 
was given, in the words, “ the 
seed of the woman shall bruise 
the serpent’s head.” But we 
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must dispute, that “ to the pa- 
triarchs before the flood,” ac- 
cording to the bible testimony, 
there was any designation ut Je- 
sus, asa Saviour; much less that 
he was revealed “ witb greater 
clearness and much movye at 
large.” Mr. H. as quoted above, 
aserts that ‘* Enoch, Moses, 
David; &c. foretold in lofty and 
slowing terms his descent to our 
lost world, together with tlie 
time, manner, object, and glo 
rious consequences of it.” We 
ask again if this is all true, and 
if it be, has it the testimony of 
the bible, or only that of Mr. H. 
for its basis? 

Here are five of the most ex- 
alted of the old patriarchs, and 
prophets, declared to write in 
“lofty aad glowing language, a 
description of the descent of Je- 
sus to our lost world.” Let it be 
observed, that Mr. H. does not 
state that each of these men, 
spoke of Jesus more or less dis- 
tinctly, according as they were 
prompted by inspiration: but, 
that all testified specifically, to 
the same striking events, and to 
the period in which these events 
should transpire, or in other 
words, what time and circum- 
stances Isaiah and Daniel pour- 
trayed ;—-the same time and tke 
same circumstances, were also 
pourtrayed in terms equally 
‘* glowing and lofty,” by Moses 
and David and Enoch. 

Let us have recourse to the 
Janguage of each of these pro- 
phets ; let them testify for them- 
selves—and first, of Enoch. The 
Old Testament says nothing of 
FEnoch’s testimony respecting 
Jesus, and in the epistle of 
Jude, where a prophecy of his 
is given, the writer says not a 
syllable respecting, either his 

VOL. I, 











) birth, sufferings, death or re- 


surrection, and of course can 
give no mention of ‘time or 
consequences.” Jude speaks of 
the Lord’s coming with ten thou- 
sand of his saints to judgment, 
see verses 14, loO—which Mr. 
H. quotes, when occasion suits, 
tu prove, what he calls a “ lust 


judginent”—an event, which 
neither Moses, David, L[saiah, 


nor Daniel has recorded for our 
instruction. Now in the light 
of this evidence, and from the 
notoriety of the fact, that the 
scripture, no where eise, speaks 
of Knoch’s prophesying of Je- 
sus; weask, how could a vene- 
rable teacher, nay a father in 
Israel, who declares in the out- 
set of the publication, we are 
reviewing, that thescriptures, are 
his only authorities—present to 
his readers and hearers, a decla- 
ration so entirely unknown to 
these scriptures !* 

We will now see, if Moses 
has not been a sharer also in 
this misrepresentation. We will 
inquire of this divine lawgiver 
himself, whether he ever “ fore- 
told, in lofty and glowing terms 
the Redeemer’s ‘ descent to our 
lost world;” together with ifs 
time, &c. ? 

See Deut. xvii. 18, 19. “I 
will raise them up a_ prophet 
from among their brethren, like 
unto thee, and will put my words 
in his mouth, and he shall speak. 
unto them, all that I shall com- 
mand him. And it shall come 
to pass whosoever will not heark- 
en unto my words, which he 
shall speak in my name, I will 
require of him.” ‘This is the 
only direct and positive predic- 
tion, which according to his own 
record, Moses ever made in re- 
* See Note at the end of the piece, 
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spect to Jesus. It is granted, 
that in addition thereto, he wrote 
the promises made to Abrahani 
and Isaac. ‘In thee aid thy 
seed shalk all the families aud 
kindreds of the earth be bléss- 
ed,’”’? see Gen. xii. 3, xxii. 18, 
XKVUI. 14.—Also, he was the 
penman of the prediction of the 
promised Shiloh, revealed to 
Jacob, see Gen. xlix. 10, and 
of the prophecy of Balaani. see 
Numb. xxiv. 17—19. 

Now, there is not the most dis- 
tant hint given, in any of these, 
(and beside these, thére are no 
other certain predictions of Je- 
sus) in either * glowing or lofty 
terms,” which indicates the 
“time” of his * descent to our 
lost world;’? nay, so far from 
this, the time is left as inde- 
finite, as that of any subject of 
prophecy whatever, and instead 
of any ‘* descent” being named, 
Abraham and Isaac are fore- 
told, as the progenitors of * that 
prophet,” wh.:m the Lord God 
of Israel intended to “ raise up.” 

Hence, we are obliged to 
query, did Mr. H. forget, or 
did he disregard the pcemises 
upon Which he started, and to 
which the reader’s attention, was 
particularly called in our first 
essay, viz. that ** the scriptures 
were to be his only authorities” 

Having proved that Mr. H. 
imputes to Enoch and Moses, 
opinions, of which they never 
conceived; it is next in order, 
‘to exempt David from like im- 
putatiors. We shall proceed 
as before, by bringing into view, 
hot our assertion, but the plain, 
the positive and generally ad- 
mitted sayings of this “ sweet 
singer of Irael,” which fore- 
told the coming of Jesus. The 
2d Psalm contains the first of 
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David's intimations of the Mes- 
siah—biut, all is silent concern- 
ing either * time” or the “ de- 
scent.” Nor can either of these 
things be gathered from Psalin 
xvi. 10. ‘ Thou will not leave 
my soul in hell nor suffer thine’ 
holy one to sée corruption.” 
Hiere is merely his resurrec- 
tion predicted, but no fixing 
ot the period. The 22d is the 
next Psalm, which is regarded, 
as prophetic of Jesus, and here, 
David pourtrays the sufferings 
that David’s Lord wotld in 
sonie unmentioned, future period 
endure. Psalm x!. 6—9, speaks 
of his coming in the place of 


| that, which Jehovah did not de- 


sire! viz. of sacrifice and offer- 
ing, &c. But we are still in the 
dark, respecting when this com- 
ing, (a word which by no means 
implies ‘ descent”) should be. 
Psaim Ixvili. 18. alluding to 


| Jesus, in direct terms, says, 


“« Thou hast AascENDED on 
high,” &c. but even that period 
was unrevealed, and so _ re- 
mained until the illustrious mo- 
ment of its occurrence. ‘The 
Ixix. Psalm, pathetically ex- 
patiates upon-the sufferings of 
the Redeerer, but it speaks 
nothing of the idea of the “ time” 
in which he would make his 
« descent into our lost world.” 
In addition to these, there are 
no other passages in the Psalms, 
that Mr: H. will apply to Jesus, 
excepting by way of accommo- 
dation. How then, can we for- 
bear reiterating our query; 
though for variety’s sake a lit- 
tle altered, did Mr. H. pos- 
sess SCRIPTURE AUTHORITY 
for his assertion, that David 
foretold in “lofty and glowing 
terms the” time of Jesus’ “ de- 





| scent into our lost world?” 
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Without being equally tedi- 
ous, respecting Isaiah, wliose 
testimony concerning him who 
was to come, Mr. H. also has 
exaggerated; the declaration is 
fearlessly made, tbat though he 
foretold with almost the accu- 
‘acy of an eye-witness, both the 
manner, catse and consequences 
of this Saviour’s appearance, in 
our world, yet no mention is 
made of either the “time” of 
his coming, or of what Mr. H. 
calls his ‘* descent,’? and espe- 
cially, what he would have to 
be the granted definition of tiat 
expression, viz. ‘his descent.” 
To sustain this declaration we 
refer him and the reader to 
Isaiah vii. 143 ix 6, 73 xi. 1, 
9—10; xxxil. l—4; xxxv. 4— 
7 3 xiii, 1—7—19, 20, 21; xlix. 
1—105; lili; Iv. 4; Ixi. 1, 2, 3 
XC. 

Now, if all the passages in 
this Evangelical prophet which 
speak of the Redeemer, give no 
allusion to the specific time of 
his appearance—-say not a word 
about his ‘‘ descent to our lost 
world,” let it be again asked, 
is it compatible with the cha- 
racter of an aged lecturer upon 
‘“‘ primitive theology,” to put 
words in the mouth of the pro- 
phet which he never used ? 

if the reader’s patience can 
be a little longer suspended, 
and his literary taste charitably 
bear with our repetition of the 
words, ** time, descent,” &c. we 
will soon finish our observations 
upon this head. Daniel’s tes- 
timony, is associated with that 
of the prophets, which we have 
considered ; each being declar- 
ed, to testify, not to a part, but 
to the whole of the same things. 
Daniel unquestionably foretold, 
the coming of Jesus, the object 
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of his coming, the consequences 
of his coming, and the time, 
very specifically—but does he 
utter one sentence about a “ de- 
scent into our lost world?” we 
affirm not, and refer the objec- 
or to Daniel vii. 43, 143 vill. 
12—14; ix. 24—273; xii. 7— 
12. which chapters contain all 
that this Seer has left recorded 
upon the coming and kingdom 
of the Messiah. 

What is more palpable, than 
that Mr. HI. has made declara- 
tions inthis case, which he can- 
not support. It has been ren- 
dered sufficiently apparent that 
he is in an error, in declaring 
that to the antediluvian patri- 
archs, the Saviour was reveal- 
ed *‘more at large, and with 
greater clearness” in the capa- 
cityjof a Saviour, than what was 
indicated by the seed of the 
woman to our first parents ; for, 








| it has been shown, that nothing 


respecting a Redeemer, is men- 
tioned, between this promise to 
our first parents, and that to 
Abraham, which was 450 years 
after the flood. It has been ren- 
dered sufliciently apparent that 
of the five prophets, Mr. H. has 
given, as delineating, in * lofty 
and glowing terms” the ‘ des- 
cent” of Jesus, the time of this 
** descent?’>—the manner, object 
and consequences of it, one of 
them, Enoch, never spoke of 
either—that Moses simply said, 
‘‘a prophet like unto me shall 
the Lord your God raise upP,’’ 
without adding any of the ob- 
jects, time or consequences, ex- 
cept so far as to declare that him, 
(that is, ‘¢ that prophet.”) should 
they hear in all things, or suf- 
fer the penalty of disobedience. 
That David and Isaiah, though 





they spoke almost as plainly, as | 
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if the subject of their prophecy, 
was a narrative of ~passing 
events, yet they said nothing 
tending to elucidate the precise 
time, and especially of his ‘ de- 
scent.”” That though Daniel de 

termined the time to be 70 pro- 
phetical weeks, with many of 
the circumstances, yet was he 
also totally silent about the doc- 
trine of this Messiah’s “ de- 
scent.” 


In concluding this number, 
let it be observed by way of 
apology for those infidel hearers, 
for whose good Mr. H. intimates 
his first lecture was preached, 
that if he is in the custom of 
presenting them, as in this case 
we have been examining, that 
for inspired writings, which is 
not found in them; they act most 
rationally, and in place of the 
repruof coming from him for 
their scepticism, the tables ought 
to be turned; they ought to re- 


prove him, for wilfully, or in- 


cautiously presenting them for 
their belief, that for which there 
is no “ thus saith the Lord.” 


BETA. 


(‘To be eontinued. } 





Notr.—The epistle of Jude, say the 
editors of the improved version, “‘ has as 
little evidence, either external or internal, 
in its favour, as any book of the New Tes- 
fament.” Jude is thought “ to have made 
quotations from the apocryphal work which 
is referred to in the second epistle of Peter ; 
which epistle Dr. Benson conjectures was 
consulted by him while he was writing his 


own.” But to thie objection” says Dr. 


Macknight, ‘learned men have replied, 
that it is by no means certain that Jude 
quoted any book whatever.” [But if he did 
not quote any book, what did he gnote ? 
—tradition ?] “ Besides,” continues Dr. 
M. “ we have no good evidence that 
in Jude’s time there was any book extant, 
entitled, Henocy, or Henocu’s PRorsE- 


Rev. Hi. Ballou. 








f 


Mr. Epiror, 


In the Universalists Maga- 
. > p 

zine, No. 9, p. 286, I observe 
Mr. Ballou’s reply to the piece 
in No. 7, of the same work 
signed 'T. in which the writer 
has stated his belief that the 
scriptures declare a future state 
of sufferings, after the resurrec- 
tion for sinners who have pass- 
ed through this present life in 
the practice of wickedness, and 
died without repentance : which 
Mr. Ballou denies. I need not 
quote all Mr. B.’s words, for 
that would be to transcribe his 
whole answer, but will notice 
what I think to be the substance 
of it. 


Mr. Ballou asserts, that, if 
the whole of the Apostles state- 
ments and arguments in Rom. 
vi. are founded on the literal 
death of Christ, all the in- 
stances in which the words, 
dead, death, died, occur in this 
argument, must have the same 
meaning, that is literal death, 
or the extinction of animal life. 
This is something like what phi- 
losophers call induction, in or- 
der to draw a general conclu- 
sion, from a number of facts, 





cy. Inthe second and third centuries in- 
deed, a book with that title was handed 
about among the Christians. But it seems 
to have been forged on occasion of the men- 
tion that is made of Enoch’s prophecy in 
the epistle of Jude ; and was universally re- 
jected as a manifest forgery.” 

Admitting the above statement correct, 
[and it was hrought by Dr Macknight, if 
not to prove, at least to do away an objec- 
tion against, the genuineness of the epis- 
tle,] we must either admit that the apostle 
was so inspired as to know, from inspira- 
tion alone, what Enoch prophecied, or else 
he had no better authority for it than tra- 
dition. 


Ed. 
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which 1s very weil where the 
facts are of a simiiar kind. 

Bat does dir. b. really be- 
Ueve that the Apostle was éile- 
waite dead wheu he wrote tu the 
Romans? or that the Romans 
were literally dead men, when 
Paul wrote tu them, pad ceased 


then to possess aninal life? were | 


they as literally dead as Chrisi 
was when he was buried? Wee 
those who were buried by bap- 
tism into death actually drown- 
ed? were they actually crucified 
as Christ was? In page 281, he 
writes thus, *‘ How was Christ 
rucitied? answer, He was {:te- 
rally put to death, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed. What 
body? answer, That budy which 
in death suffers the extinction 
of animal life, that henceforth 
we should not setve sin.” 

W hat is the explanation that 
be gives here? Is it that when 
the animal life is destroyed sin 
shall cease? no! Whether con- 
sistent with his hypothesis or 
not, he is obliged to coine to it. 
Take his own words. That is, 
that we should not NOW be the 
servants of that body of flesh and 
blood which is represented as de- 
stroyed by the death and resur- 
rection of Christ. However, 
even here he has missed the 
sense entirely ; for it is not the 
body of flesh pe blood at all, that 
is represented as destroyed by 
the death and resurrection of 
Christ ; but the lusts and evi 
inclinations, styled the body of 
sin. We must, while we =< 
here, serve this body of flesh and 
blood, with food and raiment, 
which is by no means sinful, 
but our duty 5 otherwise our ani- 
mal life would soon cease, and 


we should be guilty of self mur 
der, 





— 








Ileave Mr. Ballou to explain 
his own exp anation ; being per- 
fectly satistied with the Apos- 
tles account of it. That nence- 
forth we should not serve sin, 


‘Which I understand to sigaily, 


that christians, while living la 
the body of flesh and blood, 
suould not sin, but dive mie 
God, in faith and in obedience 
to Him. Not merely that when 
we die we siould cease from 
sin; but that in our present life 
we should avoid sin, and Care- 
fully cultivate that holiness with- 
out which no man shall see the 
Lord. 

Mr. Ballou maintains, page 
281i, that the words, dead, Rom. 
6, 7, means the extinction of 
animal life, and adds, “ The fact 
is, the Apostle in verse 7th, ex- 
presses the grand maxim on 
which his wivle arguments rest- 
ed, viz. that whoever was lite- 
rally dead, was of course freed 
from sin; and for this very good 
reason, that the body of sia be- 
ing destroyed, sin could no lon- 
ger exist. If sin exists alter the 
body is destvoyed, then i ac- 
know ledve that ‘I do not see the 
least sense in all the Apostiec las 
said.” 

Here is the grand, the mo- 
mentous alternative. Either the 
Apostle must mean what Mr. 
Ballou s hypothesis supposes ; or 
else Mr. Ballou has not the least 
understanding of what the Apos- 
tle has written! 

It is at least a possible case 
that Mr. Ballou really may sot 
rightly understand what tue 
Apostle wrote; and I must ac- 
knowledge that Mr. Ballou him- 
self has made it very highly pro- 
bable, that such is actually the 
case; yet I believe the Aposile 


| has written well, although not 
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on Mr. Ballou’s hypothesis. In 
page 282, indeed Mr. Ballou 
seems to show something like 
some understanding the Apos- 
tles meaning; but destroys it 
again by his note in the middle 
of column Ist. where he says, 
‘* Here note, sin hath reigued 
unto death. This affords the 
conclusion, that it reigns no 
further.” 

Thos far in his answer, Mr. 
Ballou does not show hat he 
has any idea at all, of mea be- 
coming dead to sin, while living 
in the body of flesh and blood ; 
which yet to me appears to be 
the very thing to which the 
Apostle earnestly exhorts tlie 
Romans, and all who know the 
gospel; for where would be the 
propriety of exhorting men Iite- 
rally dead, who must be totally 
incapable, either of knewing his 
exhortation, or of obedience or 
discbedience to the will of Gud? 
When the same Apostle wrote 
the Colossians to mortify their 
members, he did not exhort 
them to destroy their animal 
life, or their bodily members or 
organs, literally; but to put to 
death the lusts and evil inclina- 
tions, to the indulgence of which 
they had formeriy been addict- 
ed; the very same principle he 
inculeates on the Romans in 
chap. Gth. I never supposed 
men literally dead could commit 
sin. But Mr. Balleu does not 
seem to have any idea that the 
consequences of the sins of men 
wio have died without repent- 
ance and reformation, may ex- 
tend after the resurrection, and 
render it needful for the impeni- 
tent sinner to be subjected to a 
severe course of discipline, for 
the profit of the sinner himself, 
that the pride and obstinacy ef 











his heart may be brought down 
by sincere repcittance, into sul;- 
mission to the righteousness o! 
God ; who wiil not suffér one in- 
dividual sinner, however creat 
or long continued his wicked- 
néss, unrepented of, may have 
been, to be finally lost, either 
by annihilation or endless mi- 
Ssery; but will infallibly bring 
every individual to repentance, 
and to obtain salvation by Jesus 
Uhrist. Whereby grace will 
universally reign through right- 
eousness unto eferval life by Je- 
sus Christ our Lord. This, I 
am fully convinced, is the uni- 
form testimony of tiie scriptures, 


and was the original purpose of 


God, which never can, by any 
possibility be frustrated ; but the 
times of its accomplishment, are 
known to God himself aione. 

In the piece signed T. he had 
stated that dead men were in- 
capable of either sin or right- 
eousness. For the word inca- 


pable; the printer had substitat- 


ed the word inaccessible, which 
makes nonsense in that connec- 
tion. Mr. Ballou found the 
terms and rang the changes on, 
four times, in page 282, col, 2d. 
and it is printed in italics to 
make it the more particularly 
noticed by the reader. With 
how much satisfaction at finding 
nonsense, at least in the Jan- 
guage of his opponent, I pretend 
not to say. 

T. had stated in No. 7, that 
the terms rendered freed from 
sin in Rom. 6.7. were in chap. 
3d. used to express justified oF 


acquitted from the charge of 


guilt, by the pardon of sin. But 
Mr. Ballou seems almost, if not 
altogether to leave out of view 
the forgiveness of sin, so far as 
his answer goes; and perhaps 
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on his hypothesis, pardon of sin, 
may not be deemed needful; for 
upon his scheme, the literal 
death of the sinner seems to be 


considered as all-sufficieat for | 
the termination of sia, and pro- 


bably of any further conse- 
quences. Here Mr. Baliou’s 
own words may be adopted, 
“ But we do not assert, we only 
say, thus it appears to us.” 

But on this subject I do not 





hesitate to assert boldly, without 


tear of refutation, that the uni- 
form testimony, both of the Old, 
and of the New ‘Festament, is 
nol, that either the literal life; 


or the literal death of the sinner, | 


either has, or can have any iIn- | 
fluence or ellicaey whatever In | 


the taking away of sin, or justi- 
fying the impenitent sinner from 
the charge of the guilt of sin, or 
in preventing the awful misery 
which is the natural effect of sin 
unrepented of, from falling on 
the sinner, while he continues 
impenitent. Nothing can pos- 
sibly do that but the sovereign 


free grace and mercy of God 


through our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the forgiveness of sin, when by 
the means which God is pleased 
to make use of, the sinner is 
brought to sincere repentance, 
and is blessed in beng turned 
away from all his iniquities. 
Repentance is not a condition 
of salvation, (for there are no 
conditions in the gospel, all are 
free gifts of the Father of Lights, 
and repentance among the rest, ) 
but itis an indispensable qualifi- 
cation, when the poor sinner, 
deeply humbled before God, un- 
der the awful sense of his sins 
and utter unworthiness, yet at 
the same time perceiving that 
our Heavenly Father has always 
been kind to him while he was 
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unthankful, and evil, and tanght 
to hope still for His mercy, con- 
fesses his sins before God, he 
becomes capable of receiving 
pardon, and the faithfulness and 
justice of God are glorified in 
forgiving his sins, and cleansing 
him from ali unrighteousness. 


As no change in the state of 
the mind can take place in the 
interval between death and the 
resurrection; but every man 
will be raised up in a state of 
mindsimilar to that in which he 
died, in respect of sin or right- 
eousness, 1 conclude, with the 
utmost certainty, that those who 
paticntly continued till deathin 
sincere endeavours to do the will 
of our Heavenly Father, are 
they who have done good, and 
who shall come forth to the re- 
surrection of life: while those 
who have been contentious, and 
di i not obey the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness, and 
died impenitent, are they who 
have done evil, and shall come 
forth to the resurrection of con- 
demnation. Such is our Lord’s 
own testimony, John vy. 29, and 
I cannot disbelieve his testi- 
mony. Hence I consider that 
every doctrine which is contrary 
to that, is not of God. 


If Mr. Bailou has any under- 
standing of the scriptures, it 
differs widely from the way in 
which I have been accustomed 
to view the scriptures; but Ido 
not judge nor condemn him for 
that. He will have to appear as 
well as me; before an impartial 
judge with whom there is no 
respect of persons, and by whom 
no error can be approved. J 
have endeavorred to practice 
Solomon’s advice, Prov. xxvi. 5. 
It is now proper that I should 
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act upon his maxim in the 4th 
verse. 

Any thing further in Mr. Bal- 
lou’s answer, beginning with the 
first paragraph, column 2d, page 
252, I leave Mr. Ballou in the 
full possession of. The man, 
wko can voluntarily degrade 
himself, by having recourse to 
intentional misconstructicn and 
misrepresentation of a person 
who differs from him in opinion, 
{ deem unworthy of any further 
notice. He may perbaps say it 
is because I cannot answer what 
he has written. Well. Let him 
boast if he pleases. I shall not 
envy him in claiming the vic- 
tory on these terms. 

T. 

April zi, 1822. 


> oe - 


ON ENDLESS MISERY. 

It being a question under dis- 
cussion at the Berean Society, 
whether man shall suffer endless 
mise: y, and as it is one which 
your readers Cannot feel disin- 
terested upon, I shall endeavour 
to vpen the manner in which the 
subject was investigated by the 
Society. The gentleman who 
first spoke, stated its vast im- 
portance to the happiness of 
man, that in discussing its me- 
rits, party feelings and preju- 
dice should be thrown aside, for 
its truth concerned, not a sect 
or a people. but came home to 
the breast of every individual ; it 
concerned each and every mem- 
ber of the human family, and 
involved the happiness of un- 
born millions. Were we to 
search in nature’s volume, whose 
unaltered page no time can 
change, no copter can corrupt, 
weshould find that the glittering 
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canopy above us and the Erect 
carpet of everlastiny love that 
is thrown over the aarth, beans 
with the benevolence of an Al- 
inighty God. and that endless 
misery is no where stamped on 
being. Our opponents agree to 
this, but, say they, there is a buok 
of perdition whose leaves abound 
with evcr during turment. Ah! 
is it possible that the herald of 
glad tidings, of gospel, really 
proves that the creatures of our 
God will be hurled into a dread 
abyss, to endure through count- 
less ages the insatiate vengeance 
of omnipotence? Let us ex- 
amine. The doctrine of end- 
less misery is founded on three 
columns, we will try the stabili- 
ty of each, and let every man 


judge fur himself. 


‘Lhe jirst column is the devil, 
and whatever this means, whe- 
ther it is a personal or figurative 
being, whether a fallen angel, 
or an evil principle, we must in 
scripture look for his termina- 
tion: we read that Christ was 
manifested that he might ‘ de- 
stroy the works of the devil;” 
yes, true enough, he will de- 
stroy the works of the devil, 
which are wicked men, impene- 
tant sinners; but, did the devil 
ever create men, do we read any 
where that the devil said, let us 
make man, &c. and admit he 
did, would their destruction 
prove their endless misery. 

Holy Writ informs us that as 
the children were partakers of 
flesh and blood, Jesus took part 
of the same, that through death 
he might destroy him that hath 
the power of death that is the 
devil. Having thus, in a brief 
manner, proved the destruction 
of his brimstone majesty, and 
laid the first column of the tem- 
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ple of Babylon prostrate, we 
proceed next to the second co- 
lumn. 

The next is hell: this pillar 
informs us that the souls of men 
shall writhe in the burning lavas 
to eternity’s untold ages, where, 
in the absence of sll good, and 
in the presence of all evil, the 
voice of mercy can never re- 
deem them. Now, whatever 
hell means, whether it be sup- 
posed a place where the Phari- 
see can send the publican, or a 
state beyond life’s precincts, 
still it is a something from 
which the soul has been deliver- 
ed. The Psalmist Ixxxvi. 158. 
exclaims, “ great is thy mercy 
towards me, and thou hast de- 
livered my soul from the lowest 
hell”? Unless, therefore, we 
can find a hell lower than the 
lowest, we know of none from 
which the soul cannot be deli- 
vered. 

Jonah (ii. 2.) “ cried to the 
Lord out of the belly of hell and 
the Lord heard him,” yes, the 
voice of mercy reached even to 
the belly of hell, and saved 
Jonah. Let the self-righteous 
go to work, let the metaphy- 
sician strip off the body that 
this soul may be tormented, still 
the place of agony must end, for 
the voice of an irresistable Deity 
sounds from the lips of prophecy 
to the children of men, * O 
scheol (hell) I will be thy de- 
struction.’ Hosea xiii. 14. 

Let those who wish an end- 
less hell assemble, let them sur- 
vey Shinar’s extensive plain, 
and build a hell to suit them, for 
alas they can find no materials 
in bible, and the sound of the 
bammer will be heard. 

Having shown that the prime 
tormenter will be destroyed, 
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that the scene of torment will 
fade, we would ask, where now 
is your proof of endless misery. 

The temple must now fall, but 
let ‘us try the strength of the 
third and last column, on it is 
inscribed, ‘‘ everlasting, for ever 
and ever.” Itis well kaown and 
admitted by Limitarians, even by 
Adam Clarke, that the words 
rendered everlasting, &c. do 
not necessarily convey the idea 
of a proper eternity: the fact 
that the word a:av* is used 
very many times in the plural, 
a:aves ages, is sufficient to show 
that these words cannot mean 
more than a limited time, for 
eternity can never be pluraliter, 
but leaving out of the question 
all languages but plain English, 
do we not know that the everlast- 
ing priesthood, ended, being 
changed to one after the order of 
Malchisedec, that the everlast- 
ing covenants have come to an 
issue, let the common sense of 
the audience answer. 

Thus the columns of this 
temple which has towered the 
dread of man, and like the 
haunted castle terrified the weak 
and superstitious, lie prostrate 
on the ground, let them be 
raised if it is possible.” 

The Commissioner’s Hall was 
crowded, a solid column of men 
blocked the passage, and per- 
sons of every denomination be- 
ing there ahd having liberty of 
speech, it was expected that 
this bold, and perhaps too pun- 
gent attack, would call forth 
some giants of debate. A gen- 
tleman accordingly took the 
floor, and asserted, “ that the 
doetrine of endless misery was 
a doctrine of the Jews, that the 
majority of the christian world 
believed in it, that if Univer- 
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salim were true, it was strange 
that such men as Luther and 
Calvin, and other reformers, 
had not discovered it, that the 
majority of men versed in theo- 
logical literature believed in 
endless misery, that Universal- 
ism was a new doctrine, and 
therefore its truth must be doubt- 
ed.” He made some observa- 
tions on the word everlasting, 
but his ideas appeared so con 
fused, and his ignorance of the 
Greek language so apparent, 
from his remarks and candid ac- 
knowledgment, that we could 
not gather what he intended to 
prove. He was replied to by the 
first speaker nearly as follows, 
‘* Had the doctrine of endless 
misery been Jewish, from their 
books of the Law we would ex- 
pect to find them, but there is 
not, one solitary passage in the 
Oid Testament, which advo- 
cates such a sentiment, nor is 
there such a consequence at- 
tacied to any of the Ten Com- 
mandments. No passage from 
sciipture has been adduced by 
the gentleman ; ueither can he 
produce any, to prove it. 

If the majority were to de- 
cise the truth of any doctrine, 
what would become of Chris- 
tianity? Are not the Mahome 
tans more numerous than the 
Christians ? is the sentiment of 
the former therefore true; if so, 
what becomes of its truth, when 
we consider the wide spread na- 
tious of India. When the foun- 
der of Christianity died, how 
few in comparison were his fol- 
lowers, to the Jews; but admit, 
for argument, that Universalism 
has been but lately believed, 
does that prove it new. The 
rights of man are as old as cre- 
ation; yea, the God of nations 
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stamped them on his being, his 
creature man, yet these rights 
were never understood until our 
country burst the thraldom ofa 
despot, and perhaps are in in- 
fancy compared to the progress 
society will make. Had our fee 
thers reasoned on my opponents 
principles, had they looked 
around them, and exclaimed, 
‘the good and great of all coun- 
tries, of all ages, have bowed 
under the yoke of oppression, 
yea, even the men whom we 
have been accustomed to look up 
to as repositories of political sci- 
ence are opposed to our inde- 
pendence,’ had they thus thought 
and acted with the majority, in- 
stead of investigating truth on 
this floor as freemen, we would 
have been the slaves of despo- 
tism. If endless misery be an 
old doctrine look not to majority 
but produce scripture to prove 
it,” The gentleman, on the af- 
firmative made a reply, which 
however, being a repetition of 
the former, it is useless to give. 
There followed on the same 
side, one who argued, that the 
doctrine of Universalism was 
old, having been preached in the 
garden of Eden, in the words, 
“ thou shalt not surely die.” He 
said, that Jesus did not quote 
scripture in all cases to prove 
his doctrine, and that on the 
present occasion rational deduc- 
tions were sufficient from scrip- 
ture—the 25th of Matthew was 
quoted, and passages to the 
same amount. He was desired 
to settle the question of anti- 
quity of the doctrine with his 
colleagae, for if one assert it to 
be an old, the other that it Is a 
new doctrine, how will a divid- 
ed house stand—it was acknow- 
ledged that Universalism was 
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old, yea, preached at creation’s 
dawn—‘ the seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpants head,” 
that the opposite was also an- 
cient, that the elect should never 
aie. 

The time of meeting drawing 
to a close, and a gentleman on 
the affirmative promising to be 
prevared, the subject was post- 
pened until the next evening, 
and the society adjourned. 


Tuesday, 2514. 

The room was crowded at an 
early hour, and the subject be- 
ing proposed, the gentleman 
who had promised to be prepar- 
ed came forward, and after 
comparing Universalists to Sa- 
ducees, endeavoured to show 
(from Isaiah xxxiii,) the truth of 
his doctrine by deduction: then 
he adduced Matthew xxv. as the 
last judgment—-“ these shall go 
away into everlasting punish- 
ment but the righteous into life 
eterual.” He then said that Uni- 
versalism was an awful doctrine, 
it taught that God would by no 
means clear the guilty, nay, that 
man would be punished without 
a possibility of escape by repent- 
ance. 

The negative side of the ques- 
tion answered, that the passage 
in Isaiah would explain itself, 
for it showed that he who should 
dwell in ‘‘ everlasting burnings” 
was he that doeth uprightly, &c. 
which, had _ the gentleman 
thought proper to have read, he 
would have seen it opposed to 
his doctrine. The gentleman 
who opened the subject on the 


first evening, showed from read- 
ing Matthew xxv, and two 


preceding chapters, that so far | 


from a last judgment being al- 
luded to, there was nothing said 








in the connection that did not 
apply to this world, that in scrip- 
ture language the things were to 
take place, for “all these things 
shall come upon this geuera- 
tion,”? that Daniel (xii.) spake of 
this time nearly as Jesus did 
“ rreat tribulation such as were 
not since the beginning of the 
world to this time, no nor ever 
shall be,” that the warnings 
given were applicable to this 
world. as Matt. xxiv. 16—20, 
that if there was winter in eter- 
nity, the fire would be put out, 
that the end spoken of was the 
final of the dispensation, not 
of the terrestrial world, that no 
Calvinest would agree it was 
the last judgment, for it was al- 
together of works, and that if it 
be a finishing judgment, on 
those principles, the righteous 
of this day might fare bad, for 
that those who professed little 
religion were usually most libe- 
ral in supplying the necessities 
of maakind by clothing and 
nourishment, that the parable 
of Lazarus rested on the same 
grounds and had nothing to de 
with eternity, for that a gulph 
was between localities on the 
same plane, consequently that 
the idea of hell could not standy 

Some remarks were next 
made by a gentlemau on the 
negative, which, though at the 
time pleased me much, I am 
nut now able to pen with cor- 
rectness, as the scene which 
followed absorbed my mind too 
much to recollect perfectly 
what preceded it. 

Mr. Kneeland rose and en- 
quired of the chair, ** What is 
the question,” Answer, ‘ the 
truth of endless misery. K. — 
have heard much desuitory 
conyersatiou in some instances 
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to the point, in others not so 
much, but not choosing to enter 
into desultory cbservations, I 
will not say any thing on the 
subject until those in the aflir- 
mative name the passage of 
scripture they suppose strong- 
est in favour of their doctrine. 

There are many, the scrip- 
tures abouud with them cried 
some. K. Produce one. 

The society now resolved to 
wait five minutes, by watch, for 
one passage of scripture to be 
adduced ; during this time there 
Was a mnrmuring and_ strong 
feeling of discontent manifested ; 
one said that he was unprepar- 
ed to give one—on the sixth 
minute Matt. xxv. 46. was of- 
fered as the strong hold of end- 
Jess misery, when Mr. K. re- 
plied, that this subject had been 
elucidated by a preceding speak- 
er, and that as the great stress 
was laid on the words everlast- 
ing and eternal, he would enter 
into the investigation of those 
words ; and having shewn that an 
adjective could not mean more 
than a substantive, he said that 
the adjective «:awv:ov could not 
mean more than the substantive 
aiwy, that the latter was applied 
to different periods of time, as 
a life time, &c. and was used in 
the plural, that it did not mean 
simple continuance of duration 
without end, he not only in- 
ferred from its plurality, but 
from the change of the everlast- 
ing priesthood. 

A gentleman made a reply to 
this with much acrimony, and 
a spiritwhieh proved hurtful to 
his cause, but having acknow- 
fledged what was very evident, 
that he was unacquainted with 
the bible and ignorant of the 
eriginal language, his remarks, 
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of course, were inapplicable to 
the subject, and we shall not 
trouble the reader with them. 
Some remarks were afterwards 
made in the negative, after 
which the society adjourned by 
prayer, 
BEREA. 
ee <> te 


From the (Boston) Universalist Mazazine, 


Mr. Editor—Having recent- 
ly read Br. David Pickering’s 
discourse, delivered at the Uni- 
versalist church, in the City of 
Hudson, (N. ¥.) December 29, 
1821, in reply to objectionsto 
universal salvation, stated by 
Dr. Amos Carpenter, a respect- 
able Friend preacher, I desire 
the privilege of recommending 
said discourse, to the atténtion 
of the readers of your useful 
and of expressing a 
wish that the above discourse 
might be obtained for the ac- 
commodation of friends in the 
City of Boston, either by their 
being a competent number sent 
from Hudson, or by a second 
edition published here. 

Yours sincerely, 


H. BALLOU. 


—4 <> <a 

Since the notice of a dis- 
eourse delivered by Br. David 
Pickering, and recommended 
by Br. Hosea Ballou, which 
appeared in the Magazine of 
the 23d ult. there has been con- 
siderable inquiry for that work, 
we would inform our readers 
that we have ascertained that 
the 1st edition is sold, and that 
a second edition is now in the 
press, and will soon be pub- 
lished in the City of Hudson, 
(N. ¥.) which will give our 
brethren in this quarter, an Op- 
portunity of obtainihg it. The 
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discourse will contain 56 octavo 
pages, price 25 cents. We 
wish all who may desire a Copy 
of it, to send their names to this 
office, as soon as they can, to 
enable us to ascertain what 
number it will be necessary to 
send for. For further infor- 
mation on this subject, we in- 
sert the following preface to 
the discourse. 


TO THE READER. 

‘The circumstances which 
gave rise to the following dis- 
course, are briefly the follow- 
ing: The 25th of Dec. a Com- 
mittee from the Society of 
Friends in this city, waited upon 
me, and desired that 1 would 
agree upon some arrangement, 
by which Doctor Amos Carpen- 
ter, a respectable preacher of 
their denomination, might have 
the opportunity of meeting my- 
self and the Universalist So- 
ciety of this city in a public 
manner. I suggested to them 
that it was probably for the pur- 
pose of opposing the doctrine 
of universal restoration. ‘To 
this they replied, that all they 
knew in relation to his motive, 
or wishes, was, be had inform- 
ed them that be thought it his 
duty, and had felt particularly 
desirous for about one year, to 
enjoy the interview which they 
solicited. I agreed to comply 
with their wishes, but requested, 
in case an attack should be 
made, to have the privilege of 
replying. They acknowledged 
the reasonableness of my re- 
quest, and my right to reply; 
but were unwilling that I should 
reply at the same meeting; 1 
however notified the Univer- 
salist Society at the close of my 
lecture, and encouraged their at- 











tendance at the Friend’s Meet- 
ing-House, on the evening of 
the 26th. They generally at- 
tended. I was present, and took 
notes of the discourse. At the 
close, I gave out an appoint- 
ment for the next evening, at 
the Universalist Church; and 
apprised the audience that it was 
my intention to consider, and 
answer all the apparent objec- 
tions which had been proposed 
to the doctrine of universal holi- 
ness and happiness by the speak- 
er, that evening; and requested 
the Society of Friends io attend, 
and particularly the gentleman 
who had been speaking: Urg- 
ing at the same time, in vindi- 
cation of my request, the golden 
rule of the Saviour—* All things, 
whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so 
to them. For this is the law and 
the prophets.” 

A number of the Society re- 
ciprocated the friendly conduct 
of the Universalists, by attend- 
ing on the evening of the 27th, 
as requested. 

This discourse was delivered 
without the least expectation 
that it would ever be presented 
to the public through the me- 
dium of the press. I therefore 
beg leave to apprise the reader, 
that the means in which the dis- 
course, to which this is a reply, 
was arranged, rendered a se- 
cond quotation of the same pas- 
sages, frequently, necessary ; 
though I have used some care 
to preserve a variety of method 
in the argumentative part. No 
apology is necessary for the 
length of the discourse, except 
to remind the reader that the 
importance of the subjects treat- 
ed of, and the number of ap- 
pareat objections that were 
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urged, rendered this unavoid- 
able. If this discourse, how- 
ever, should prove a means of 
assisting the minds of any in ar- 
riving at a knowledge of the 
truth, the design, both of its 
delivery and publication will be 
answered. ‘That this may be 
its salutary effect, is the prayer 
of the author.” 

D. PICKERING. 
—_—--— 
PUBLICATION OF THE BOSTON 
UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE. 

The publisher has the satis- 
faction of announcing to the 
Friends of tho Magazine, and to 
the Public, that he has engaged 
the Rev. Hosea Ballou, of Bos- 
ton, the Rev. Hosea Ballou, 2d. 
of Roxbury, and the Rev. Tho 
mas Whittemore, of Cambridge- 
port to edit this paper in future. 
It is presumed that these gen- 
tlemen are too well known to 
render any remarks respecting 
their abilities necessary. 

As every attention, necessary 
to render this work promotive 
of the knowledge of the sacred 
scriptures, the religion of our 
blessed Saviour, and the har- 
mony of divine truth, will be 
rendered both by the Editors 
and the Publisher ; strong hopes 
are entertained of an increased 
patronage, and the still more 
extensive utility of this means 
to enlighten our fellow heirs of 
salvation. 

The Universalist Magazine 
is issued, every Satnrdry, from 
No. 10, Congress-street, Bos- 
ton. ‘The terms are, Two Dol- 
lars and Fifty Cents, to be paid 
in advance. Those who may 
wish to become new Subscribers, 
are requested to give notice to 
the Publisher before the 30th of 
June next, as the 4th volume of 
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this work will commence at that 
time. 

Gentlemen who will be so 
kind as to become Agents for 
us, in other towns, shall receive 
one Copy gratis for every ten for 
which they shall obtain sub- 
scribers and forward payment; 
and in that proportien for any 
number, greater or less. 

** All orders or communica; 
tions for the Magazine must be 
directed to the Publisher, post 
paid. 

All Editors and Printers of 
Newspapers who will give the 
above an insertion in their re- 
Spective papers, will confer a 
avor on one who will cheerfully 
reciprocate it when an oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

HENRY BOWEN, 
Publisher. 
—~+ <> <> 
TO READERS AND CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 

We received a piece some 
time since signed *‘ Winchester,” 
and wrote a few remarks upon 
it, which were designed for our 
last number ; but they were ex- 
cluded for want of room, and 
are now mislaid. The piece al- 
luded to was inadmissible; inas 
much as we considered it no 
less than a personal attack on a 
respectable clergyman; calling 
his preaching, as well as his 
writings, “‘ an approximation to 
infidelity ;’ and saying, “‘ that he 
takes ‘the crown from the head 
of Jesus and places it on the 
head of weak fallible man ;” yet, 
not pointing out one single sen- 
tence, either in preaching or in 
writing that is wrong. If « Win- 
chester”? will undertake to re- 
fute any doctrine advanced by 
the man with whom he has taken 
such liberty, and couch is argu- 
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ments in language suitable for 
the public eye, we will cheer- 
fully give his communications a 
place in our Magazine: but un- 
til error, either real or suppos- 
ed, can be pointed out, we are 
confident that our friend would 
not feel himself bound, in ho- 
nour or conscience, to answer ; 
and yet, some weak minds 
might impute his silence to a 
consciousness that he is guilty 
of all the charges of infidelity 
and impiety brought against 
him. 

« Fiat Justitia” will find the 
text on which he seems to lay 
the most stress, particularly no- 
ticed in the notes added to Bal- 
lou’s Sermons, page 143, which 
we omitted to mention among 
the references in our remarks on 
his piece published in our last. 
We would also refer him to the 
important questiens in our Ma- 
gazine for December, 1821, page 
130. When he can fairly an- 
swer all the questions there 
stated, and reconcile the scrip- 
tures on this subject with the 
hypothesis which supposes Christ 
to be the very God whose son he 
was ; and will give us a rational, 
clear and consistent statement 
how these things are done, we 
will give his communication a 
place in this Magazine; any 
thing short of this would throw 
no further light on this import- 
ant subject than what we have 
already published. 

A friend some time since 
wished the editor to publish his 
views on 1 Pet. iv. 18. Not 
having room in our last number 
he took the liberty to deliver an 
evening’s discourse on the sub- 
ject, in which he endeavoured 
to show that the passage has no 
reference to a future state; that 








it is not true that there is any 
scarcity in that salvation which 
is given us in Christ Jesus, 
neither was it of that saivation of 
which the apostle was speaking. 
But the salvation of which the 
apostle spake was a salvation 
from the fiery trial, (rendered in 
the improved version “ fiery 
persecution,”) which was to try 


them, mentioned in verse 12; 


or else it was a salvation from 
the judgment which was com- 
ing on the house of Israel, men- 
tioned in verse 17, in both of 
which cases it may be truly said 
that the righteous were scarcely 
saved. Persecutors never like 
to be considered as such; hence 
the Pharisees say to Christ, ‘for 
a good work we stone the not, 
but for blasphemy, &c.” The 
apostle therefore well knew that 
if the followers of Christ could 
be justly accused of crimes, their 
enemies would show them no 
mercy; hence he says, ‘“ Let 
none of you suffer as a murderer, 
&c.” verse 15; “ But if any one 
suffer as a christian, let him not 
be ashamed ;” verse 16. 

Ecclesiastical history informs 
us that when Jerusalem was en- 
compassed by the Roman ar- 
mies, the saints, taking warning 
by our Saviour’s predictions, 
fled out of the city; while the 
enemies of Christ were either 
destroyed or taken prisoners ; in 
this also it may be said that the 
righteous were scarcely saved. 
But in that salvation which is of 
pure grace, which is the gift of 
God, not cf works lest men 
should boast, the righteous, 
though they were sinners, are 
abundantly saved; for, on account 
of this salvation, Jesus came to 
call not righteous men, but sin- 
ners to repentance, 
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Peasant and his W ife. 


HE. 
The long, long day, again has passed 
Jo sorrow and distress ; 
I strive my best—but strive in vain, 
I labor hard—but still remain 
Poor, and in wretchedness. 
SHE. 
Nay, we have health—you love your wife— 
And she returns its fire ; 
Want still is absent from our cot, 
God gives us bread to soothe our lot, 
What more can you desire ? 


HE, 
I wish to earn a little sum, 
My dearest wife, for thee ; 
I wish’d by toiling day and night, 
‘Do gam some wealth, that might requite 
Thy fond fidelity. 
SHE. 
No wealth repays fidelity, 
No gold, no monarch’s crown ; 
Niy heart which doth to thee incline, 
Finds all its love repaid by thine, 
And smiles at fortune’s frown. 
HE. 
But, ah to see thee live in want, 
It fills my soul with care: 
That you, so noble, just and good, 
Must slave, and toil for daily food, 
That drives me to despair. 
SHE. 
1 gaily work [God knows my heart} 
Contented at your side ; 
More joys than wealth ean give, I prove, 
‘to share thy sorrows and thy love ; 
Thy taithiul heart’s my pride. 
é HE. 
But who, when I am snatch’d from thee, 
Will hush thy trembling sighs ? 
and when our babe shall weeping say, 
‘+ O! mother, give me bread, I pray ?” 
Who, then, will heed its cries ? 
SHE. 
«ton, who the worm and sparrow shields, 
Man in his need can aid ; 
He'll be my comfort when thou’rt fled— 
The orphan’s sire will give him bread— 
O! be his will obey’d! 
HE. 
Wife of my heart how great art thou! 
Thy love is all my weal ; 
{ feel so proud of one like thee—~ 
Thy love, and thy fidelity, 
Inspire me with fresh zeal. 





Return of Spring and approach of 
May. 


BY WILLIAM RAY. 


The signals of summer appear, 
The fields and the forests are green, 
‘That cherub, the spring of the year, 
May now in iresh beauty be seen. 
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The fair-branching fruit trees aspire, 
To rival each other in charms. ~ 
And dress in their gayest attire, 
To win the sweet birds to their arms. 


The birds as if conscious of this, 
Impartially visit them all, 

Salute ev’ry bough with a kiss, 
And honor each spray with a calt. 


Like Orpheus, their music can move 
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E’en groves, in a cance from the ground, 
For rocks are made voeal to love. 
Conveyed in the magic of sound, 


flow fragrant the breath of the skies, 
How mellow the lustre of day, 

That breaks from the morning’s blue eyes, 
And glows in the blushes m May. 


And evening so calmly serene, 
Like age in a holy decline, 

Seems longing and ling’ring between 
Two regions, with tervor divine. 


The lamb like a juvenile fair, 

So innocent, thoughtless and gay, 
Skips forth to inhale the fresh air, 

And kiss the young blossoms of May. 


And oft like the maid is assail’d, 
And ruin’d by foes in disguise : 

For virtue has seldom prevail’d, 
Assaulted by treach’ry and lies. 


The husbandman, seizing his plough, 
Walks round in the pride of his might, 
The drops of his masculine brow, 
Fall freely as dews of the night. 


His home is the centre of rest, 
His heart is the birth-place of joy, 
All creatures around him are blest, 
And praise in their sweetest employ. 


Each insect, each worm, and each flow’r, 
A God ofall goodness adore, 
Acknowledge his life-giving pow’r, 
And feed on the bountiful store. 


The works of creation unite, 
To lead up man’s soul to the skies, 
And seasons of rural delight, — 
Give wings for his spirit to rise. 


GOD IS LOVE. 


Could we with ink the ocean fill, . 
Were the whole earth of parchment made, 
Were ev’ry single stick a quill, 
And ev’ry mana scribe by trade ; 
To write the love 
Of God above 
Would drain the ocean dry, 
Nor could the scroll 
Contain the whole 
Though stretch’d from sky to sky. 


